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With this issue the ownership of the Register passes from the 
J. P. Bell Company, of Lynchburg, to The Michie Company, of 
Charlottesville. In saying farewell to the subscribers, the J. P. 
Bell Company, who have published the 
The "Register" Register from its foundation, desire to ex- 
Changes Hands, press sincere thanks for the liberal patron- 
age which has been extended them. The 
new owners are well-known to the profession through their most 
excellent publications and it is safe to say that the REGISTER 
tinder its new management will continue to be of ever increasing 
usefulness to the profession. 



It is with genuine regret that we announce that our associate 
Mr. George C. Gregory has severed his connection with the 
Register. Mr. Gregory has been a most pleasant and helpful 

associate and has contributed materially to the prac- 
George C. tical usefulness of the Register. For the past eight- 
Gregory, een months he has bestowed much labor on his 

forthcoming formbook ; and though his labors on that 
work are coming to a conclusion, he finds that he must devote 
himself exclusively to his increasing practice. Although Mr. 
Gregory has been at the bar less than four years he has already 
demonstrated a most unusual adaptation to his profession. He is 
an enthusiastic and never tiring student of the law and we predict 
for him a most successful career. 



We frequently hear lawyers severely criticise those professional 
pests known as "ambulance chasers," but we hear little about 
the equally obnoxious "claim agents" of railway companies. 

These gentlemen fly with the wings of 
"Ambulance Chasers" an eagle to the scene of the accident 
and Their Prototypes, and before the victim has an opportu- 
nity to get advice often induce him to 
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sign iron-clad releases for entirely inadequate compensation, 
sometimes using the most dishonest strategy and misrepresenta- 
tions to that end. The "ambulance chaser" and the "claim agent" 
each attempt to justify their own actions by the actions of the 
other. They are both enemies of the proper administration of 
justice and the bench and the bar should unite in an effort to 
suppress them. We do not mean by this that railway companies 
should not have claim agents, nor that all claim agents are dis- 
honest, but we do believe that justice is more frequently defeated 
by improper practices of so called "claim agents" than by the 
much despised "ambulance chasers." 



The January number of Law Notes has a very interesting dis- 
cussion of the origin of the term "lynch law." It is popularly 
supposed that the term was derived from John Lynch, the 
founder of the city of Lynchburg, Virginia. But 
Origin of this supposition is combatted by the writer in Law 
Lyiich Law. Notes, who says that John Lynch was and re- 
mained to- the end of his day a peaceable Quaker ; 
and that the term was in fact derived from John Lynch's brother, 
Colonel Charles Lynch. It is said that Colonel Lynch was a 
justice of the peace in Bedford County and that in 1780 a formi- 
dable conspiracy was discovered among the Tories in that county 
and that by virtue of his military office he employed his troopers 
in gathering in the ringleaders of the conspiracy, and then as 
justice of the peace condemned them to punishment, never, how- 
ever, going so far as to inflict the death penalty. After the 
Revolution was over the conspirators who had had justice dis- 
pensed to them by the Colonel, threatened to prosecute him on 
the ground that as justice of the peace he exceeded his lawful 
jurisdiction. The General Assembly, however, came to Colonel 
Lynch's rescue by an action in which it was recited that while the 
Colonel's actions might not strictly be warranted by law, they 
were justifiable from the imminence of the danger, and then 
proceeded to exonerate him and all who acted with him and to free 
them from all "pains, penalties, prosecutions, actions, suits, and 
damages," and further provided that if any prosecution should 
be instituted against the Colonel or his associates they could 
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plead the act in bar. See Herring's Statute at Large Vol. 11, p. 
134 (Edition 1823). 



Some weeks ago there happened to fall into our hands a most 
interesting document giving the history of the great seal of the 
commonwealth as described in Section 32 of the Code of Virginia. 
Few of us realize when we look on the great 
The Great Seal, seal attached to official papers or on the so- 
called coat-of-arms represented on the flag of 
Virginia, that the design was adopted by the immortal Conven- 
tion of 1776 and that the language used in the Code to describe 
the great seal was written by George Mason, author of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights. After the Convention had adopted the 
seal, George Wythe and John Page were instructed to superintend 
its engraving. They found it impracticable to have the work 
done in the United States and consequently communicated with 
Dr. Arthur Lee then residing in Paris, who had the seal made in 
that city. It was delivered to Dr. Lee as the agent of Virginia in 
1779 and was used until 1856, when it was rejected, being too 
much worn for use. We are informed that the one which was 
substituted in its place was in continual use by the secretary of 
the commonwealth until a few years ago it 1 was replaced by the 
one which is now used. It seems that while the seal was being 
made in France it became necessary for the State to borrow two 
millions livres to purchase arms for the defense of the State and 
that the seal of the State became necessary to authenticate the 
power of attorney of William Lee who was appointed Virginia's 
agent to borrow the money. The necessities of the State would 
not admit of waiting for the completion of the great seal then be- 
ing prepared, and consequently an imperfect seal was impro- 
vised which seal was different from that adopted by the 
Convention. This incorrect seal became familiar to the people 
and was regarded as the genuine seal adopted by the Conven- 
tion. Governor Holliday, appreciating the importance of restor- 
ing the original great seal, requested the assistance of Mr. 
Sherwin McRae, who made a thorough study of the matter and 
wrote a very interesting paper concerning it, which is embodied 
in House document No. 11 and bears date February 25, 1884. 




GEORGE C. GREGORY, retiring Associate Editor. 



